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Nations Disagree on 
Atomic Energy Plan 


The problem of controlling atomic 
energy so that it will not be used to 
make war is still unsolved. The U.N. 
Security Council, after several 
months of discussion, could not agreé 
on a plan. 

There were two plans before the 
Council. The United: States plan had 
the support of 9 of the 11 nations of 
the Council. Russia had its own plan. 
Poland backed the Russian plan. 
(See March 10 Junior Scholastic, 
page 7, for the differences between 
the two plans.) 

The Council, on March 11, voted 
unanimously to let the problem go 
back to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 

Soon or later the problem must 
again come before the Security 
Council. To be accepted by the 
Council, the plan must have the ap- 
proval of all members of the “Big 5” 
nations—U. S., Great _ Britain, 
France, Russia, and China. 


World-Wide Radio ; 
Broadcast Is Planned 


The U.N. hopes to broadcast its 
meetings soon in 30 languages to a 
world-wide audience of 225,000,000 
persons. At present, the U.N. sends 
programs overseas in five languages 
to about 10 per cent of the world’s 
listening audience. Under the new 
plan, the broadcasts would reach 75 
per cent. 

The plan will be presented to the 
General Assembly in the fall when 
the 55 member nations will consider 
the U.N. budget. 

The programs would be broadcast 
from the world capital in New York 
City. They would be relayed to re- 
mote parts of the world from radio 
stations in Rio de Janeiro, Shanghai, 
Geneva, Hawaii and elsewhere. 


Press Association, Inc. 
Workmen making test borings before 
work begins on new U.N. buildings 
in New York City. Borings show the 
nature of soil far below Surface. 


Work Will Soon Begin 
On First U.N. Skyscraper 

On March 11, the U.N. approved 
the spending of $1,325,000 for prelim- 
inary work on the 40-story skyscraper 
at the U.N. world headquarters in 
New York City. This will be the first 
building of the many that will make 
up “U.N. City.” 

Taking down the present buildings 
on the six-block tract of land is ex- 
pected to start by July 1. Secretary 
General Trygve Lie said the sky- 
scraper will be finished by Novem- 
ber, 1948. 


New U. N. Commission 
On March 3, the U.N. Economic 
and Social Council agreed to set up 
an Economic Commission for Europe 
(E.C.E.). It will help rebuild the 
war-torn areas of Europe. E.C.E. will 
take over tasks now being performed 

by several other organizations. 





1.R.O. Still To Be Formed 


The U.N. has received thousands 
of requests for help from people all 
over the world. 

The U.N. plans to help these peo- 
ple through the International Ref- 
ugee Organization (I.R.O.). The 
I.R.O. will take over the job of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabil- 
itation Administration (U.N.R.R.A.) 
which ends its work on June 30. 

In Geneva, Switzerland, prepara- 
tions are being made to set up the 
I.R.O. It cannot be formed until the 
nations who are to pay three-fourths 


. of its costs have approved its Consti- 


tution. 

Our nation has been asked to pay 
almost half the I.R.O.’s expenses — 
about $71,000,000. 

President Truman has requested 
Congress to approve the I.R.O. Con- 
stitution. Congress is expected to do 
so shortly. 


Austin Named Member 
Of Armament Commission 


Warren R. Austin, U. S. represen- 
tative on the U.N. Security Council, 
has received additional duties. 

Mr. Austin has been named by 
President Truman to be the U.S. 
member of the new Commission for 
Conventional Armaments. The Com- 
mission was established to work out 
disarmament plans. It has been told 
to prepare and submit these plans 
for the armies, navies, and air forces 
of all U.N. nations before May 13. 

A native of Vermont, Mr. Austin 
replaced Herschel Johnson as U. S. 
delegate to the U.N. Security Coun- 
cil on January 15. He served as a 
Republican senator from Vermont 
from 1931 to 1947. 

On March 10, Mr. Austin, speaking 
for the U. S., attacked the atomic 
bomb proposal of Russia. He said 
that the Russian plan does not pro- 
vide international control at all, but 
that it would only encourage national 
rivalries and war. 
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Senate Votes to Limit 


President to Two Terms 


On March ll, the U. S. Senate 
voted to limit the length of office of a 
U. S. President to two terms. 

The Senate passed. a resolution 
calling for an amendment to the U. S. 
Constitution. This amendment would 
provide that if a Vice-President 
serves less than two years after re- 
placing a President, he may serve 
only two full terms in addition, if 
re-elected. The amendment would 
also limit a Vice-President to one 
additional term if he was in office 
more than two years after replacing 
a President. The amendment does 
not apply to President Truman. 

Before an amendment can be writ- 
ten into the Constitution, it must be 
approved by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the States. 

The House of Representatives last 
month also approved a maximum of 
two full terms for a President. 


U. S. Broadcasts Reports 


of Moscow Conference 


The U. S. State Department is 
broadcasting daily reports on the 
meeting of the Foreign Ministers in 
Moscow. The reports are given in 25 
languages to all parts of the world. 

The broadcasts are based on re- 
ports sents to the New York offices 
from Moscow by David Penn, the 
State Department’s special corre- 
spondent. In addition, comment from 
American newspapers are broadcast 
in the various languages. 

Thirty-six short wave transmitters 
on the U. S. East and West coasts 
carry the programs. The programs 
are relayed to all parts of the world 
through transmitters at Munich, Al- 
giers, and Honolulu. 

They are rebroadcast by national 
networks in France, Italy, China and 
Latin America. 


At right is the 1947 Pan-American Day 
Poster, drawn by Mario Carreno, of 
Cuba. The 21 American republics have 
adopted “Cooperation — Keynote of the 
Americas” as their slogan. Pan-Amer- 
ican Day is sponsored by the Pan- 
American Union. 


Truman Requests 
$400,000,000 Aid 
To Greece, Turkey 


On March 11 members of Con- 
gress assembled in the House of Rep- 
resentatives chamber to hear an im- 
portant message from the President. 

The President started out his mes- 
sage by telling Congress about 
“tragic conditions” in Greece, where 
hunger, disease, and unemployment 
are weakening the nation. President 
Truman said that we should immedi- 
ately aid Greece to the extent of 
$250,000,000. He left it up to Con- 
gress to decide whether this should 
be a gift or a loan. 

“Greece’s neighbor, Turkey, also 
deserves our attention,” the Presi- 
dent said. He asked for $150,000,000 
for Turkey. 

What was most important about 
the President’s message was his warn- 
ing that Greece and Turkey might 
disappear as nations if we did not 
aid them. 

Though the President did not men- 
tion Russia by name, he meant that 
Turkey and Greece might become 
puppets of Russia. 

President Truman’s message means 
a new turn in our country’s foreign 
policy. We are set upon a course to 
help the free nations of Europe and 
Asia keep their freedom. 
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Bidault 


"Big 4" in Moscow 
Discuss Treaties 


On March 6, the “Big 4” Council 
of Foreign Ministers met in Moscow. 
Their main task is to set up treaties 
for Germany and Austria. 

At the opening meeting, two of 
the ministers asked that two other 
topics be discussed. 

Secretary of State George C. Mar- 
shall of the United States asked for 
discussion of a plan to reduce Allied 
occupation forces in Germany, Aus- 
tria, Poland, Hungary, and Romania. 

Viacheslavy M. Molotov, Russian 
foreign minister, asked for discussion 
of what has been done with U. S., 
British, and Russian troops in China. 

It was decided that the China 
question would not be discussed at 
this meeting. Ernest Bevin repres nts 
the British and George Bidault the 
French. 

Secretary Marshall said that no 
more than the following numbers of 
occupation troops should be in Eu- 


rope: 
In Germany — 200.000 Russian 
troops; 140,000 Ame-ican troops; 


140,000 British troops; 70,0600 French 
troops. 

In Poland — 20,000 Russian troops. 

In Austria — 10,000 troops of each 
of the Big Four powers. 

In Hungary — 5,000 Russian troops. 

In Romania — 5,000 Russian troops. 

One of the first acts of the Council 
was to abolish the old Prussian state 
in Germany. Many of Germany's 
military leaders were Prussians. 
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Photograph, in drawing of a mandolin, shows 
Argentine women at athletic meet in Buenos Aires. 





RGENTINA’S White House 
A is a Pink House. 
Presidents of the Argentine 


Republic live in a palace of rose- 
colored brick. In Spanish, the lan- 
guage of Argentina, it is called the 
Casa Rosada, meaning Pink House. 

The Casa Rosada faces a beautiful 
square, the Plaza de Mayo, in the 
heart of Buenos Aires, the nation’s 
capital. 

In the past five years, the Pink 
House has had five different “ten- 
ants.” 

I» 1942. President Roberto M. 
Ortiz died. Vice President Ramon 
( ‘ame President. 

A group of Army officers, who 


sought power, took over the govern- 





Monk meyer 


Argentine Indian with government 
official on an Indian reservation. 


ARGENTINA 


Ewing Galloway 


ment on June 6, 1943. They ap- 
pointed one of their leaders, General 
Pedro R. Ramirez, President. 

Ramirez ruled less than a year. 
Another General, Edelmiro Farrell, 
led a revolt against him and took 
office. The new President was a 
figurehead.* A General, he _ took 
orders from a Colonel, Juan D. 
Peron. Peron was Argentina's Vice- 
President, but the nation’s real ruler. 
Ramirez ruled less than a year. A 
rival General named Edelmiro Far- 
rell led a revolt of his followers in 
the army. The revolt was successful. 
Ramirez went out and Farrell came 
in as President. ‘ 

This new General — Farrell — had 
among his followers an army colonel 
named Juan Peron. It turned out that 
Peron, though only a colonel in army 
rank, was the real power behind 
President Farrell, who had the army 
rank of general. Peron held the 
offices of Vice President, Secretary 
of Labor, and Secretary of War. 


MYSTERIOUS HAPPENINGS 


In October, 1945, a series of mys- 
terious events occurred. 

On October 9, high-ranking army 
and navy officers revolted and forced 
Col. Peron to give up his three posts. 

On October 11, the officers threw 
out of office the rest of President Far- 
rell’s cabiriet. The next day they ar- 
rested Peron and put him in jail. 

Five days later Peron was released 
from jail. 

The next day Peron’s followers 
staged a big demonstration and 
parade for him. 

On October 19 a new cabinet was 
formed. All members were Peron’s 
friends. Peron was once again the 








most powerful man in Argentina. 

On February 24, 1946, Peron’s rule 
was made official. The Argentinians 
elected him as their President. He 
won the election by a vote of 1,474,- 
474 to },207,359 over the’rival candi- 
date, Dr. José P. Tamborini. 


ARGENTINE-U. S. RELATIONS 


During the war, the U. S. Govern- 
ment became suspicious of Argen- 
tina. Argentina’s leaders were sus- 
pected of helping Germany against 
the Allies. Argentina waited until 
the war was almost over before de- 
claring war on Germany and Japan 
in March, 1945. 

In February, 1946, our Govern- 
ment made the following charges 
against Argentina’s leaders: (1) The 
Argentine government gave impor- 
tant information and other help to 
Germany; (2) Argentina tried to win 
over the other South American re- 
publics to Germany’s side. 

Many people consider Argentina 
a dictatorship. Argentinian news- 
papers, magazines and radio stations 
are under strict government censor- 
ship.* 

Just recently, a group of U. S. 
labor leaders visited Argentina to 
study labor conditions there. They 
were invited by President Peron. 

On March 9, when they were back 
in the U.S. A., the labor leaders pub- 
lished a sizzling report on Argentina. 

They said that President Peron 
had tried to sidetrack them from 
studying Argentine labor. When they 
insisted on carrying out their study 
they were treated unpleasantly, 
tricked, and threatened. 

The committee said that the Ar- 


* Means word is defined on page 12. 




















gentine labor union does not repre- 
sent the workers. It has become a 
political arm of the government. 
When Luis F. Gay, general secre- 
tary of the Argentine General Feder- 
ation of Labor, tried to cooperate 
with the U. S. labor men, President 
Peron removed him from office. He 
disappeared, along with others who 
had been friendly to the U. S. com- 


mittee. 


THE ARGENTINE PEOPLE 


There are more than 14,000,000 
people in Argentina. 

Most of the people are white. 
About one-fourth are immigrants* 
from Spain, Italy, Germany, France, 
Portugal, and other European coun- 
tries. 

Because of their European ances- 
try*, most Argentinians feel close to 
the Old World. 

Most of the people are of the 
Catholic faith. The Constitution pro- 
vides that every president must be 
of this faith, but all religious beliefs 
are respected. 

Three-fourths of Argentina's popu- 
lation live in cities. Buenos Aires 
alone holds more than 20 per cent of 
all Argentinians. Many city dwellers 
are factory workers, merchants, or 
owners of small businesses. 

The estancieros (large land own- 
ers) own most of the good land. 
Their estates are worked by tenant* 
farmers and by farm laborers. 

There are some Indians and mes- 
tizos (part Indian, part white) still 
living in rural villages. They are 
uneducated and poor. 

In the cattle country lives the 
gaucho, the Argentine cowboy. His 
lasso is called a bola. Like our cow- 
boy, the gaucho once lived freely 
and lawlessly. Today, the gaucho is 
remembered mainly in song and 
story. Though he still herds cattle, 
the gaucho is not the colorful adven 
turer of old. 

Almost 90 per cent of the Argen- 
tine people can read and write. 
Buenos Aires has two of the world’s 
largest newspapers — La Nacion and 
La Prensa. 

The people's health is good. There 
are many fine doctors and hospitals 
to serve them. 

During the war, the people of 
Argentina fared better than those of 
most other nations. They had all the 
food, clothing, tools, and other goods 

* Means word is defined on page 12. 
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Looking over the rooftops of Buenos Aires, a great, modern city. 


they needed. Argentina also pros- 
pered from the sale of wheat and 
beef to Allied countries. 

Argentinians spoke of United 
States citizens as Norteamericanos or 
Yanquis. 


THE LAND 


Argentina is the second largest 
country of South America. Its 1,079,- 
965 square miles cover grassy plains, 
wide rivers, high plateaus, towering 
mountains, and beautiful lakes. 

If you were to travel the length of 
Argentina, it would grow colder as 
you moved south. Seasons are the 
opposite of ours. Argentinians go 
skiing in July and swimming in 
January. 

Near the borders of Paraguay and 
Brazil are forests and fertile, sub- 
tropical plains. In the northwest, the 
land is dry and mountainous. 

In the central part of the country 
is the pampa. Like our great prairie, 
the pampa has hundreds of thousands 
of acres of flat, rich soil and no trees. 
It is the most productive farming 
land in the nation. 

To the south of the pampa is the 
sheep district of Patagonia. Near 
Cape Horn, at the southern tip of 
South America, it grows very cold 
and wet. 

Running down the length of the 
country are the Andes Mountains. 


The highest peak in the hemisphere, 
Mt. Aconcagua, is in the Argentine 
section of the Andes. Its peak is 
23,080 feet above sea level. 


WEALTH OF THE SOIL 


Argentina has rich forests of que- 
bracho, the axe-breaker tree whose 
bark is used in tanning leather. 

On northern plantations, sugar, 
cotton, and tobacco are grown. 

In the northwest, where the land 
has been irrigated, grapes and other 
fruits grow in colorful orchards. 

In the Andes of the north, lead, 
copper, and silver are mined, and in 
the south there is gold and some oil. 
Whalefishing is important off the 
southern shores. 

But by far the greatest wealth 
comes from the pampa. There many 
thousands of acres are planted with 
corn and wheat, or are given over to 
pasture. 

Argentina exports more corn and 
beef than any other nation in the 
world. With Canada, she leads the 
world in the export of wheat. She 
also sends more mutton, lamb, and 
wool abroad than most other coun- 
tries. 

In Buenos Aires, meaning City of 
Good Airs, there are some of the 
world’s largest meat-packing plants. 
They are called frigorificos and em- 
ploy many thousands of workers. 





Argentina sells most of her beef 
and veal to Europe. 

Argentina developed many new 
industries after World War I. These 
include chemicals, drugs, oils, paints, 
leather goods, glassware, household 
goods, and textiles. 

Most industry is located in and 
around Buenos Aires. President 
Peron plans to build factories in 
other parts of the country. 

Since Argentina has no coal, Presi- 
dent Peron plans to develop the na- 
tion’s hydrolectric power. He 
hopes to build new ports, public 
buildings, irrigation systems, high- 
ways, and railways. Argentina al- 
ready has the best transportation 
system in Latin America. 


ARGENTINE HISTORY 


Argentina was once a Spanish 
colony. 

In the second half of the sixteenth 
century, Spanish settlers from Peru 
and Chile pushed eastward into 
Argentina. In 1580, the settlers 
began living in large numbers in 
the Buenos Aires area. 

Spain’s Argentine colony once in- 
cluded Paraguay and Uruguay. 

The movement for independence 
from Spain started in 1810 and ended 
in 1816. It was led by General Jose 
de San Martin, who also freed Chile. 
At Mendoza, San Martin trained the 
famous Army of the Andes which 
defeated the Spaniards. Mendoza is 
sometimes called the “Valley Forge 
of South American Independence.” 

Argentina has had all kinds of 
leaders. Some, like Presidents Do- 
mingo Sarmiento, Bartolome Mitre, 
and Hipolito Yrigoyen, believed in 
the kind of freedom we North Amer- 
icans believe in. 

Others, like the men in power dur- 
ing the last five years and in power 
today, have taken freedom from the: 
people. 





Monkmeyer 


Big-wheeled ox-cart hauling lumber. 
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THE NUTS 





HE people of the United States 
eat more than a billion pounds 
of shelled nuts each year. Nuts 


are good for us. They are rich in 
fats, proteins, and starch. 


PEANUTS 


People in the U. S. eat almost six 
times as many peanuts in a year as 
they do all other nuts combined. 

Peanuts are not really nuts. Pea- 
nuts are legumes*. They are re- 
lated to beans and peas, which are 
also legumes. 

Like beans and peas, peanuts grow 
on a bush or vine, not a tree. 

Peanuts are planted in spring. 
Shelled kernels are planted about 
three inches apart in rows. They are 
planted in carefully prepared soil. 

The plant which grows from these 
seeds has small yellow flowers 
shaped like those of the garden pea. 
After the flowers wither, the short, 
thick stems grow longer and turn 
downward, forcing their way into the 
soil. 


* Means word is defined on page 12. 
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Plantation workers in Virginia 
stacking peanuts on poles to dry. 


Under the soil the pale yellow pea- 
nut pods develop. 

Sometime between 50 and 150 
days after planting, the peanuts are 
ready to be harvested. They are left 
to dry in the sun for a day, and 
cured* for three to six weeks. 

After curing, the peanuts are 
threshed from the plants, cleaned 
and graded, and shipped to market. 

There are many uses for peanuts. 
They are :aten roasted and salted, 
in candy, in cake, in cookies. Peanut 
butter is made from peanuts. Pea- 
nut oil is used as salad dressing, in 
oleomargarine, and in cooking fats. 

All parts of the peanut plant, in- 
cluding the nut itself, the skin, the 
shell and the vine, make good feed 
for cattle and hogs. 

Peanut meal and oil are used in 
industry to make everything from ad- 
hesives to liners for bottle caps. 

In 1946 more than 1,037,940 tons 
of peanuts were grown in the U. S. 
and used as food and in industry. 

The six leading peanut growing 
states in 1946 were Georgia, Texas, 
North Carolina, Alabama, Virginia, 
and Oklahoma. 

The U. S. was the third largest 
producer of peanuts in the world in 
1946. India ranked first and China 
second. 


FAVORITES OF AMERICANS 


Although there are many kinds 
and varieties of nuts in the world, 
there is a small group which are 
favorites in the United States. This 
group includes walnuts, pecans, al- 





Planters Nut & Chocolate Co. 
Peanuts grow and mature under the ground. 
Each vine bears from 25 to 50 peanuts. 


monds, pine or pifion nuts, cashews, 
Brazil nuts, coconuts. 

Walnuts: These nuts are among 
the most popular tree nuts in the 
United States. The U. S. is now the 
largest producer of walnuts in the 
world. 

English walnuts were first planted 
in California in the 18th century. 
California still produces most of our 
English walnuts, though production 
in Oregon is increasing. The U. S. 
produced 67,500 tons of English 
walnuts in 1946. 

The black walnut and the butter- 
nut (white walnut) are native to the 
United States. They grow wild in 
the eastern states, and are sometimes 
cultivated. The U. S. produced 1,500 
tons (unshelled) of black walnuts in 
1946. 

Pecans: The pecan, a member of 
the hickory family, is native to the 
Americas. 

Pecan trees are usually found 
along rivers and creeks. They grow 
most densely in a wide belt across 
our southern states. Texas, Georgia, 
Oklahoma, and Louisiana produce 
the largest amount of pecans in the 
U.S. The U. S. produced 38,578 tons 
in 1946. 

Mexico 
pecans. 

Long before white men came to 
America, pecans were growing wild 
in this country. The Indians called 
them pacans, meaning “nuts that 
have to be cracked with a stone.” 

In the last 40 years, planters have 
developed several large, thin shelled 


also produces many 








varieties of pecans. These nuts can 
be cracked in the hand. 

Almonds: The almond tree belongs 
to the rose family and is closely re- 
lated to the peach tree. There are 
two kinds of almonds —bitter and 
sweet. We eat the sveet kjnd. 

In summer the sweet almond tree 
blossoms into pink flowers and bears 
fruit. The fruit has a downy outer 
coat enclosing a wrinkled shell. 
Within the shell is the seed, or nut. 

In ancient times almonds were 
carried from Persia and Palestine to 
Greece. Later they were carried to 
France, Italy, and Spain. They were 
brought from these countries to 
America. 

California produces all of our com- 
mercial almond supply. In 1946, 
California produced 35,100 tons. In 
1946, we imported 7,018 tons (un- 
shelled) and 202 tons (shelled) from 
Spain, Portugal and Italy. 

Pifions: Pion forests are spread 
over three quarters of the state of 
New Mexico. Pifion trees are dwarf 
pine trees with gnarled trunks and 
branches. Inside pifion cones are lit- 
tle seeds. These seeds are called 
pifion nuts or pine nuts. 

Harvesting begins as soon as the 
cones are opened by the first frosts 
and continues through the winter. 
Large quantities of the nuts are 
picked from the ground or found 
stored away in nests or in tree hol- 
lows by squirrels. Many cones are 
knocked from the trees with poles 
and caught on tarpaulins* below. 


* Means word is defined on page 12. 
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ranch in the San Fernando Valley, 


The U. S. produced 1,750 tons (un- 
shelled) of pifion nuts last year. 

Although our production of nuts 
is huge, we also import a large quan- 
tity of nuts. In 1946, 40 per cent of 
the tree nuts we used (except coco- 
nuts} were imported. Our largest im- 
ports in that year were cashews, 
Brazil nuts, almonds, and chestnuts. 


IMPORTED NUTS 


Cashews: Cashew nuts are kidney- 
shaped kernels about an inch long. 
They grow at the end of the cashew 
apple. 

A few cashew nuts grow in south- 
ern Florida, but most of our supply 
is imported. Last year the U. S. im- 
ported 14,949 tons (shelled) from 
Brazil, India, and Haiti. 

Brazils: The U. S. imports a large 
quantity of Brazil nuts from Brazil. 
In 1946, our imports came to 4,730 
tons (unshelled). 

Brazil nut trees grow all through 
the vast Amazon Basin. Some are 
150 feet tall. 

The fruit of the Brazil nut tree is 
a large pod. Clustered together in- 
side the pod are from 12 to 20 dark 
brown nuts. 

Coconuts: Coconuts are grown on 
tropical Pacific islands, the coasts of 
Africa and South America, and on 
the West Indies islands. Some coco- 
nuts grow in parts of Florida and 
California. These nuts are natives of 
the warm parts of the Asiatic coasts. 
We imported 24,730 tons (unshelled) 
from Panama, Honduras and the Do- 
minican Republic in 1946. 

The men who own coconut plan- 





Wide World 
Mexican family gathering English walnuts from the ground 


California. 


tations in the tropics hire natives to 
gather the nuts. Some of the nuts 
are sent whole to market. Others are 
made into copra, as the dried meat is 
called. 

The nuts which are to be used for 
copra are cracked open and dried in 
the sun. The meat shrinks as it dries, 
and loosens itself from the shell. The 
copra is then shipped to factories in 
the U. S. and Europe. 

At the factories the meat is 
cleaned and ground. From the meat 
processed in factories come coconut 
oil and shredded coconut. In a com- 
ing issue, Junior Scholastic will have 
a special article on copra. 

Chestnuts: “The spreading chest- 
nut tree” of America is disappearing. 
Once we had many hundreds of 
thousands of these tall, lovely trees 
growing wild in our woods. But in 
the early part of this century the 
trees were struck by a blight brought 
here in chestnuts imported from 
Japan. The blight spread quickly 
over the country, killing thousands 
of trees. But some chestnut trees 
are still growing in California and 
the Pacific northwest. 

Plant breeders are trying to start 
fiew chestnut trees in America. They 
have been crossing American and 
European, chestnuts with Chinese 
chestnuts. The Chinese trees do not 
seem to be harmed by the blight. 

Most of our chestnuts now come 
from Italy and Portugal. Last year, 
we imported 3,023 tons (unshelled) 
from these two countries. 


HARVESTING 


U. S. tree nuts are harvested in 
autumn. Nuts which have not fallen 
to the ground are shaken down by 
workers who rattle the branches 
with long poles. 

Nearly all nuts grown in the U. S. 
are sent unshelled from the farm 
where they were grown to a col- 
lection center. If the nuts are to be 
sold unshelled they are cleaned, pol- 
ished, and graded at the collection 
center. Otherwise, they are shelled 
and graded for sale as nut meats. 

Most of the nuts we import are 
shipped to us with their shells on be- 
cause they arrive in better condition 
that way. 

After the nuts are processed about 
25 per cent of them are sold directly 
to the consumer. The other 75 per 
cent are used in baked goods, candy, 
and ice cream. 











BIB AND TUCK STORY 


“Ricardo, 
Abre 
la puerta!” 


(“Open the door, Richard!’’) 


© 


“€ KEEZIX!” Tuck glanced out the 
window and bounded to his feet. 
Bib was coming up the front walk 
with three strangers — two boys and 
a girl. 

As Tuck made a dash to open the 
door, a voice rang out on the other 
side, “Ricardo, abré la puerta!” 

“Say,” exclaimed Tuck, “that means 
Open the door, Richard in Spanish, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Si, hombre! (Yes, man!)” grinned 
one of the boys. The three visitors 
slipped into a lively conversation in 
Spanish. 

“Let’s talk English,” said Bib. 
“Tuck, meet three Latin American 
high school students. Leonor is from 
Argentina. José and Oscar are from 
Peru. They came with twenty-six 
other Latin American students to 
visit U. S. high school students. 
They'll be here for six weeks.” 

Bib was, pretty excited about it. 
“Their whole names are Leonor Es- 
cudero, José Bustamante Rivera, and 
Oscar Castaneda Bocanegra. They 
were flown here by Pan American 
Airways. The New York Herald Trib- 
une and the New York City School 
Studies Council invited all twenty 
countries of Latin America to send 
high school students.” 

“Glad to have you aboard,” Tuck 
grinned at the visitors. “The U. S. 
must seem pretty cold to you.” 


“We all bought winter coats be- 
fore we came,” Oscar said. 

“When we looked at the ice in the 
river, we remembered that we go 
swimming all year round at home,” 
Leonor smiled. 

“You see,” said José, “February 
and March are our summer vacation 
months in Latin America.” 

“Do you know the difference be- 
tween what we mean by Latin 
America and South America?” 
Leonor asked Tyck. “Many U. S. 
students don’t know much about us.” 

“Latin America includes Mexico, 
Central and South America, doesn’t 
it?” Tuck replied. 

“Yes,” nodded Leonor. “You are 
one of the few who answers that 
right. We in Latin America know the 
names of all your states and their 
capitals. And we are familiar with 
your history. But when I say I came 
from Buenos Aires, students here ask 
‘Is that near Argentina?’ Buenos 
Aires is not a country — it’s the capi- 
tal of Argentina. And some U. S. 
students think that Latin America is 
all one country. It’s really 20 differ- 
ent countries.” 

José said something in Spanish. 
Leonor translated. “He says that 
someone asked him whether he lived 
in a house and what kind of clothes 
he wears,” she giggled. 

“Isn't it funny,” Bib piped up, 
“that you call us North Americans 
and yourselves Americans. And we 
do just the opposite. We call our- 
selves Americans and you, Latin 
Americans.” 

“Yes,” Oscar smiled. “We say we 
are americanos. We call U. S. the 
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people of the norteamericanos. Some- 
times we call them yanquis. You 
ought to coin a word like United 
Statesians.” 

“How did you learn to speak Eng- 
lish so well?” Tuck asked, thinking 
how helpless he would be in a Span- 
ish-speaking country. 

“We had to know English in order 
to be chosen for this trip,” Leonor 
said. “Some of us attended American 
schools where we were taught by 
teachers from the United States. I go 
to an American school in Buenos 
Aires.” 

“And I attend the American school 
in Peru,” Oscar said. “José goes to 
a Spanish school but took lessons in 
English.” 

“I talked to a boy named Julio 
Caballeros from Guatemala,” Bib put 
in. “He had studied English only 
two years in a Spanish school. He 
said he didn’t understand anything 
when he first came. But now he talks 
and understands pretty well.” 

“I could speak English better in 
Peru than in the U. S.,” Oscar stated. 
“Our U. S. teachers in Peru didn’t 
use slang. I had trouble with slang 
here. I want to speak English with 
the same accent you have in this 
country.” 

“How were you chosen to come on 
this trip?” Tuck asked his visitors. 

“That depends upon the country 
we are from,” Leonor answered. 


“Each principal in Buenos Aires 
chooses one student from his school. 
The three of us who came were then 
chosen from these students. But in 
other countries students had to take 
examinations. The students in Uru- 





Peruvians Oscar (left) and Jose (right) talk with Leonor from Argentina. 
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guay had to write about international 
affairs in English.” Tuck whistled. 
“Where are you staying while you 
are in this country?” Bib asked. 
“We are living in the homes of 
U. S. students,” Oscar said. “We 
change each two weeks. We are at- 
tending your schools so that we will 
understand your country better.” 


Wauars the difference between 
our schools and your schools?” Bib 
asked. 

“For one thing, teachers have to 
work harder in Latin America,” José 
grinned. “It is the teachers who 
change class rooms in our schools. 
The students stay in the same room.” 

“The American schools in South 
America are much like your schools,” 
Leonor explained. “But regular Span- 
ish schools have no sports or extra- 
curricular activities or vocational 
studies. And none of the schools ex- 
cept the American schools are co-ed.” 

Oscar spoke up. “Leonor is saying 
that our high schools are more aca- 
demic. Yours are more practical. You 
take only five subjects and some of 
the subjects are vocational subjects. 
We usually take ten. We study sub- 
jects like history, geography, philoso- 
phy, and Greek. 

“This is because in many Latin 
American countries anyone who goes 
to high school expects to go on to 
the university. In Peru everyone 
must go to primary. school, but not 
to high school. There are only a few 
free high schools like yours.” 

“In Argentina, Leouu said, “all 
education is free — even the univer- 
sity. This is true in Uruguay, too.” 

“There’s a difference in our school 
buildings,” José added. “Many of 
your schools are new buildings with 
fine windows. This takes much 
money. The Peruvian government 
hasn’t got that much money yet.” 

“José is the son of the president of 
Peru,” Oscar said to Tuck on -the 
side. “He’s a good fellow.” 

José overheard and grinned. “And 
Oscar,” José said, “is very much in- 
terested in the politics of Peru. He is 
interested in many subjects.” 

“I think students in Latin Ameri- 
can high schools care more about 
world affairs than those in U. S. high 
schools,” Oscar remarked. “We in 
Peru appreciate democracy more 
than you do. U. S. students take de- 
mocracy for granted because they 
have had it a long time. We are 


newly democratic and want to stay 
that way.” 

“Another thing that is very differ- 
ent in our two countries,” Leonor 
said, “is the way boys and girls date.” 
Here José went into gales of laugh- 
ter. Oscar explained that José likes 
U. S. girls. 

“Do you always have chaperons 
when you go on dates?” Bib asked. 

“Of course we have chaperons,” 
Leonor said. “A girl in my country 
doesn't accept a date on her own 
until she’s eighteen. And even then 
her family must know the boy’s fam- 
ily. You think that very strange. But 
we think that is the best way for us. 
Our customs are just different.” 

“Boys don’t go to parties with a 
different girl every week,” Oscar put 
in. “In Latin America when a boy 
meets a nice girl, he ‘goes steady’ 
with her for a year or two.” 

“And we treat girls with respect,” 
José giggled. “Here boys slap girls 
on the back as if the girls were other 
boys” —this amused José —“And 
U. S. girls are very different from 
Latin American girls. U. S. girls are 
so gay. They don’t talk as seriously 
as girls in Latin America.” 

José was laughing again. “The hus- 
band here goes into the kitchen to 
help wipe the dishes. And the sons 
and the daughters help, too. That's 
a custom that interests us but we do 
not want to take it back to our coun- 


try. 


W: SEEM to be older for our 

age in Latin America,’ Oscar re- 
marked. 
“The Latin American high school 
student has more responsibility than 
you do. He is supposed to be plan- 
ning his career.” 

“Have you planned your career?” 
Tuck put in. 

“I want to be a newspaper wom- 
an,” Leonor spoke up. 

“José wants to be a lawyer,” Os- 
car said. “I would like to study en- 
gineering in the U. S. I choose en- 
gineering because I am_ practical. 
But engineering will not keep me 
from writing poetry.” 

“Gee,” Tuck commented, “a visit 
like this sure does teach us all a Jot.” 

“You're right!” exclaimed José and 
Oscar at the same time. 

“Claro!” said Leonor. 
‘you’re right’ in Spanish.” 

Tuck nudged Bib. “Si, hombre!” 
they grinned in unison. 


“That's 


3 New Stamps 
Mark Centennial 


UR front cover shows the three spe- 

cia] stamps to be released in May 
in observance of the 100th anniversary 
of the first U. S. postage stamp. The 
first postage stamp were issued on July 
1, 1847. 

All three stamps will be released 
while the Centenary International Phil- 
atelic Exhibition is in progress at Grand 
Central Palace, New York City, May 
17-25. 

The top left stamp is a regular 3-cent 
stamp. It will be released on May 17, 
opening day of the exhibition. The de- 
sign includes the portraits of George 
Washington and Benjamin Franklin 
used on the first stamps in 1847. The 
stamp also shows five methods used in 
transporting mail since the first postage 
stamp was issued 100 years ago — pony 
express, early type steam locomotive, 
modern locomotive, steamship, and air- 
plane. The stamp will be printed in 
blue. Following the first-day sale, this 
stamp may be bought at post offices 
throughout the United States. 


NEW AIR-MAIL STAMP 


The top right stamp will be part of a 
stamped envelope for domestic air- 
mail service. This stamp will be released 
on May 21. It will be printed in red. 
The design will be similar to new three- 
cent stamp except that this stamp will 
have rounded corners, Washington and 
Franklin will be in profile, and the 
words “Air Mail” will replace the nu- 
merals “1847-1947.” Following the first- 
day sale, this stamp also may be bought 
at post offices throughout the United 
States. 

The stamps at the bottom are on a 
special 15-cent souvenir sheet. They are 
reproductions of the first postage stamps 
issued in 1847. The five-cent stamp 
(left) bears a portrait of Benjamin 
Franklin. It is printed in blue. The 10- 
cent stamp (right) bears a portrait of 
George Washington. This stamp is 
printed in red. The entire sheet may be 
used as a stamp of 15-cent value. Or 
the individual stamps may be cut apart 
and used for a 5 or 10-cent postal fees. 
Following the first-day sale, the sou- 
venir sheet will be available only at 
the Branch Philatelic Agency at the ex- 
hibition and at the Philatelic Agency, 
Post Office Department, Washington 25, 


D.C. 


At the exhibition, the Post Office De- 
partment will have on display a special 
postage stamp press, and an envelope 
folding machine, to demonstrate some 
of the steps in stamp production. 
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NANIGANS 





What’s in a word? Green is the color 
of Ireland, but with a few additions 
it becomes a word of a different “color.” 

Green plus a dwelling equals a place 
where plants are grown. 

Green plus a part of the body equals 
a kind of currency. 

Green plus a portion of the earth’s 
surface becomes a place in the Eastern 
U. S. 

Green plus a musical instrument be- 
comes an inexperienced person. 

“usoyuees6 ‘sun 
-unow uee15) ‘ypoquees6 ‘esnoyuees6 ‘semsuy 


Last ten states. You can name the 13 
original colonies, but can you name 
the last ten states to be admitted to the 
Union? Very few people can. Here they 
are, listed below, but the date of ad- 
mission opposite each state is not the 
right one for that state. See if you can 
properly arrange the states in the order 
in which they were admitted to the 
union, 

The answer is set upside down at the 
end of the list. 


1. Nov. 2, 1889 =a. Arizona 

2. Nov. 2, 1889 b. Wyoming 

3. Nov. 8, 1889 ce. Idaho 

4. Nov. 11, 1889 d. Oklahoma 

5. July 3, 1890 e. New Mexico 
6. July 10, 1890 f. South Dakota 
7. Jan. 4, 1896 g. Montana 

8. Nov. 16, 1907 h. Utah 


9. Jan. 6, 1912 i. North Dakota 
10. Feb. 14, 1912 j. Washington 


ANSWERS: 
“POL $86 SPB YZ 14-9 f9-g fp *B-E *y-Z fry 


What goddess of the ancient Greeks 
gave her name to breakfast foods? (An- 
swer: Ceres). 





Send your snaps 
to Shutterbug Editor, 
Junior Scholastic, 220 
E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Be 
sure to state what 
kind of a camera 
you use. 





ry Rae | 








This picture of a Goodyear Blimp 
was taken by Paul Marsh of Musko- 
gee, Okla., with a Brownie 620. 
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WILMER = WATCH 


THE TOAST, PLEASE! 




















NK OF 
BUT MY NABISCO £2 
GHREDDED WHEAT / 


i 











You just can’t imagine a better 


‘heuittera Super yeaktast 








n baked by Nabisco 
t MAtional 
COmpany 







breakfast than Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat! A couple of those 
crunchy, golden, whole wheat 
biscuits with lots of milk makes 
regular “muscle-man” meal — 
a real treat to eat! Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat is swell-tasting 
with fruit, too... and Mother 
can make it a hot or cold break- 
fast in minutes! Ask Mom to 
order a package — it’s the origi- 
nal Niagara Fails product. 
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S-T-A-R-R-E-D W-0-R-D-S 





Words starred * are defined below. 


censorship (SEHN-suhr-shihp). Ex- 
amining books, plays, movies, radio 
scripts, newspapers, and magazines for 


tarpaulin (tahr-PAW-lihn). A large 
sheet of canvas covered with tar, paint, 
or anything else that is waterproof. It 
is used for covering boats, hammocks, 
hatches of ships, etc. 

remittance (ree-MIHT-anse). Money 
sent to a distant place. 


tenant farmer. Farmer who rents land 


Success to YOU 


Of course you want to be a success. 
You don’t need to wait until your school 
and college days are over before start- 
ing to climb the “ladder of success.” 
You can be—you probably are—a 


climber right now. 

Review what you did yesterday. Did 
you give your best effort to every task 
you tackled, every game you played in? 
In giving your best, did you work and 
play fairly, according to the rules? Did 
you cooperate in school with teachers 
and classmates, and at home with 
parents and sisters and brothers? If 
sO, you were a success yesterday. 

If you fell short of success yesterday, 
today can be a “success day” for you. 

A lot of things go into being success- 
Bidault (Bee-DOH). ful. Next week we will have more de- 
Centennial (sen-TEN-ee-ahl). tails on what success means. In the 
philatelie (fi-LAT-el-ik). meantime, Success to you with a capi- 


Oleomargarine (OH-lee-oh MAHR.- tal S! 
a a al a-— 
\he CN Jar, 


the purpose of keeping certain facts 
from the readers. The censors 
(ones who carry out the censorship) 
have the power to cross out parts they 
do not approve, or to prevent them 
from being published or performed at 
all. Dictators use censorship to prevent 
the people from knowing the truth. 
euring. Preparation for keeping or 
for later use, as in drying, salting, etc. 
exeess (ehk-SEHS). Too much; more 
than necessary. From the Latin exce- 
dere, meaning to go beyond. 
figurehead. Person who ts head in 
name only, without rea] authority. 
immigrants (IHM-ih-grants). People 
who come to settle in a country from 
other lands. The U. S. has immigrants 
from nearly every country in the world. 
From the Latin immigrare, meaning to 
go into. 


legume (LEHG-ume or lee-GUME). 


A vegetable that is the seed of a plant 
having pods. 


and who pays his rent either in money 
or in part of the crops he raises. 


Names and Places 

Buenos Aires (BWAY-nohs AYE- 
rehs). 

Peruvian (Pay-RU-vee-ahn). 

Jose (Ho-SAY). 

Bustamante (Boos-tah-MAHN-te). 

Caballeros (Kah-bah-LYAIR-ohs). 

Bocanegra (Bo-kah-NAY-grah). 


jah-reen). 
Almond (AH-mund). 
Cashew (KA-shoo). Pronounce the 
KA as in sat. 
Patagonia (PA-tah-go-nee-ah). Pro- 
nounce the PA as in sat. 
Aconcagua (a-kon-CAH-gwah). Pro- . 
nounce the ah as in far. ‘ 





































Wouldn’t you like to win one of the 


VALUABLE CASH PRIZES 


x-acto 
KNIFE & TOOL CHESTS 


/ > 

Y ANS 
for MODEL MAKING PROJECTS k \ \\ 
in Scholastic industrial Arts Awards 














In 
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In addition to cash prizes for the first three y | 
winners in each group and each division, 
X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. is pre- 
senting a total of 54 X-acto Knife & Tool 
Sets for 4th and 5th prizes and for seven 
honorable mention awards in each group. 

The Model Making Project covers (1) 
Non-Military Aircraft Models and (2) 
Miscellaneous Models — Boats, vehicles, 
houses, furniture, etc. Limited to non-oper- 
ating models. 


~ 
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A girl is walking along the school 
corridor alone when suddenly her books 
slip from her grasp and fall to the floer. 
A boy is walking nearby and notices the 
books fall. What should he do? 

A. Ignore it and continue on his way. 

B. Stop and help to pick up the 
books. 

C. Shout: “Hey, you dropped some- 
thing,” and walk on. 

B is correct. The courteous thing to 
do is to help « person in distress. 





Model Making is fun... and easy with 
X-acto’s helpful book to show you how. 
Ask your teacher to give you the 1947 
Rules Booklet and tell you how you can 
start working for these prizes now. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


X-ACTO CRESCENT PRODUCTS CO., INC. 








* 





440 Fourth Ave.. N. Y. 16. N. Y. In Conada: Handicraft Tools, ltd., Hermant Bldg, Toronto 
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‘Buddy’ Young, U.S. sprint champion 


KAY, baseball fans, step up to the 
0 plate and start swinging. I don’t 

have to tell that to Bruce Barnes, 
of Baltic, Conn. He’s already bopped me 
on the head with an outcurve. 

He says he was “greatly disturbed” 
by the all-America baseball team in my 
Feb. 17th column. “I don’t believe five 
Red Sox belong on the team,” he 
screams. 

According to Bruce, only two Sox 
“belong” — Ted Williams and Bobby 
Doerr. He strikes out the other three— 
Johnny Pesky, Dom DiMaggio and Dave 
Ferriss. In their places, he names Lou 
Boudreau, Joe DiMaggio and Howie 
Pollet. He also picks Whitey Kurowski 
over George Kell at third base. 

“Print my team,” he commands. “I 
want to know what the other fellows 
think of it.” What do you think? 

And here’s another beef — from Ray- 
mond Osness, of Merrill; Wis. “Where 
do you get off saying that Buddy 
Young can run 100 yards faster than 
any man alive? Know any more good 
jokes? Why, Glenn Davis could pass 
him like he was standing still. Look 
at the statistics before you write.” 

Better duck, Ray, a cannon ball is 
coming your way. Before telling me 
to look at the statistics, you should look. 





Short 


For your information, Buddy Young 
was the national sprint champion before 
he started playing football. Just look 
at the record book. Buddy isn’t run- 
ning this year because he dropped out 
of school (Illinois) after the Rose Bowl 
game. 

While Glenn Davis can pick ‘em up 
and lay ‘em down, he is not in the 
Buddy Young class. Not yet, anyway. 
During the: past indoor track season, 
Glenn didn’t win one important race. 

Everybody agrees Glenn could be- 
come a great sprinter if he’d stick to 
it Only Glenn prefers baseball in the 
spring and summer. (He’s a terrific 
outfielder. ) 

Still wanna argue, Ray? Oh, betore 
I forget—I didn’t say Young is a better 
football player than Davis, Nobody is. 

Before forgetting about football until 
next September, I'd like to answer a 
letter from Herb Kurit, of Roosevelt 
Junior High, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

In a previous column I mentioned 
th: fact that Billy Haskins of Bingham- 
ton (N. Y.) High caught both the first 
and second half kickoffs against Ithaca 
High, and ran them back for touch- 
downs. 

Herb says this is impossible, “since 
th. team that receives in the first half 
must kick off in the second half.” 

That’s not so, Herb. The team that 
wins the toss at the start may choose 
to receive or kick off. In the second 
half, the other team gets the choice. 
So it’s quite possible for one team to 
kick off twice. 

Suppose, for instance, [Team A wins 
the toss and elects to kick off. That 
means Team B receives. In the second 
half, Team B has the choice. They 
elect to receive again. Result: Team A 
kicks off twice. 

A real smart letter on the same subject 
was sent in by Rex Hollaway and Tim 
Hogan, of St. Philip High, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

“Wouldn't you think,” they say, “that 
since Binghamton scored on the first- 
half kickoff, and since Ithaca had the 
choice of kicking or receiving in the 
second half, they would choose to 
receive?” 

Sure, fellows, but did Ithaca have 
the choice? Suppose Ithaca elected to 
start the game by kicking off. That 
would mean Binghamton had the 
choice in the second half. So they 
could receive again. One thing is cer- 
tain—Billy Haskins did score two touch- 
downs. 

—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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TIPS 
onTENNIS 


sy Alice Marble 


One of the first lessons | learned when | 
started to play tennis was the importance of 
a correct grip. | was taught the “Eastern” 
type grip which | still use, as it’s the one best 
suited for all ‘round play. The easiest way to 
describe the “Eastern” type grip is to say 
that you “shake hands with your racket.” 





See how natural it feels to hold your racket 
this way? This grip gives you the feeling that 
the racket is a continuation of your arm and 
hand. But—remember this, for it's important! 
Grip your racket firmly, but never too tightly. 
For balance, weight, strength and “feel,” 
you can't beat a Wilson Strata-Bow Racket. 
Play a Wilson and you'll know why the 
“Strata-Bow” is the top choice of the nation's 

ranking stars. 
Yours for a better game, 


74. . 


SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Chicago, New York and other leading cities 
(A Wilson & Co. Inc. Subsidiary) 


Alice Marble is retained as a member of Wilson Advisory Staff 


‘*, 


“SS 
it’sWilson today in sports equipment 
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Tables Turned 


Two pigeons were sitting in their 
home in the lofty belfry of a church. 
Suddenly, a strange pigeon flew up 
beside them. The first pigeon whispered 
to his mate: “Look at that peculiar 
pigeon — he’s people-toed.” 


Some Fyx/ news 6@ word 


Shake, Pal 





Jimmy: “Do you know my parents?” 
Robert Finelsen, Delano School, Chicago, UL ” «x7 < ~~» 
Judy: “No, I don't. 
Hard Ti Jimmy (With his hand extended): 
ae ae “Meet my paw.” 
Larry: “What’s the matter, pal? You Tonna Ruth Wendelburg 


Lincoln School, Miles City, Mont 


look disgusted.” 

Harry: “I am. I played hookey all day 
today before I remembered it was Sat- 
urday.” 


That Would Have Been a Fight! 


The tightest Scotchman in Scotland 
met three robbers one day. The thugs 
tried to get the Scotchman’s money 
from him. The ensuing fight was ter- 
rible to behold. The robbers got black 
eyes, twisted limbs and loosened teeth 
from the Scot who wouldn’t give up his 
money. 

Finally, the robbers overpowered the 
poor man and got his purse. Inside, 
there was only one battered, bent-up 
old penny. The robbers groaned, and 
one said: “I’m glad he wasn’t guarding 


Jack Newsom, Labadie (Mo.) Schoo! 
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a nickel.” 1. Personal pronoun, form of I. 
E. Paull, 1703 14th, Seattle, Wash. 8. Plains of Argentina. 
Painful Truth 9. Federal republic in South America. 
11. Back. 
Dr. Jones fell in the well 12. Unusual. 
And died without a moan; 13. Form of be. 
He should have tended to the sick 14. Depart. 15. Single unit. 


And left the well alone. 16. Abbr. for New Hampshire. 
Kenneth Wall, North Jr. H. 8., Waco, Texas 17. Shoots from under cover. 
19. Time between dawn and dusk. 


21. Starting place in golf. 
Joke of the Week 22. Green food kept in silo. 


25. Abbr. for railroad. 
Top humor honors for this week go 26. Kind of nut. 
to Garges Dickson of the Crawford 27. Adverb meaning to the same extent. 


. - . 28. Indefinite article meaning one. 
Nebraska, Junior High School. 29. Cattle. 


An old man was sitting in the shade 31. Abbr. for postscript. 
of a tree in a hunting camp when two 82. To act out. 
young men came in. They were telling om rage a place or side. 
about how they shot deer at several 2 °° arme. ; ; 
37. Small high plateau with steep sides. 
hundred feet. 


é . 38. Over (contraction ). 
The old timer said, “Boys, them thar 39 
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Stan Musial and Mickey 


Vernon, Nationa!’ and 


American League 1946 


——————————— 
se - 


batting champs swung 


to fame with Loursville Stam MNansial 


“so 


oo 
a 


Sluggers 





Wren springtime beckons America 
back to her baseball diamonds, you'll 
find all great hitters armed with 


9. To accomplish. 40. Abbr. for railway. 


Louisville Slugger Bats. They know 
—from experience—a genuine Slug- 
ger is the thing to swing. It's safe 
to rely on a Louisville Slugger to get 


shootings ain’t nothing! | was out hunt- 
ing with my musket once when I saw a 
deer. The first shot, I just clipped a 
branch over his head. So, I rammed my 


U. S. Secretary of State. 
- base hits, too! gun full of lead and powder and salt Before. 
1947 Famous Slugger Year Book and tried again. This time the deer fell.” . President of Argentina. . 





Indefinite article meaning one. 

Abbr. for mountain. 

. Persons who first explore a country 

. Mountain chain which runs through 
South America. 


said one of the 
young men. “Why did you put salt in 
your gun?” 


“Wait a minute,” 
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“Wal, now, I thought someone would 
ask on question,” answered the old 8. Unhappy. 10. Jokes. 
Why, that was because that 13 Cleveland baseball team. 
thar deer was so far away 1 had to do 45. Play which is sung. 
something to keep it from spoiling “til 18, Pronoun meaning a thing. 


timer. 








a ee ee I got there.” 20. N. Y. American League Baseball team. 
22. To exchange. 
WaT ALILU tae Lo Answers to Last Week's X-Word Puzzle 23. 21-shilling British coin. 





ALSO FIGHTING FREE FRENCH ACROSS: 1-tin; 4-Bolivia; 8-erasing; 9-flap; 10- 24: Volcano in Sicily. 
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from 20 different | aver; 19-Mo.; 2l-nor; 22-oaf; 24-Krug; 26-Stalin; Ratt seats baseball game. 
Unined, Nations Countries; | 30-pitch; 32-are; 33-trio; 34-wet; 35-dew. 33. Section of seats at ba 8 
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DOWN: 1-’tis; 2-ivies; 3-ninety; 4-bell; 5-orator; 
6-La Paz; T-agree; 9-fervor; 11-drank; 13-mt.; 18- 
erupt; 19-Moscow; 20-oath; 23-fa; 25-gird; 27-law; 
28-ire; 29-net; 31-tie. 


. Attempt. 


. First name of manager of Brooklyn 


Dodgers. 
37. Abbr. for Maryland. 








fizenship Quiz @ = 


1. NAME THEM 
Fill in each of the following blanks. 
Score 6 points for each blank. Total, 30. 


1. The capital of Argentina is 





2. The President of Argentina is 





3. The highest mountain in the West- 
ern Hemisphere is Mt. 





4. The axe-breaker tree is called the 





5. The great prairie of Argentina is 
called the 





My score 





2. PICK THEM ’ 


Underline the correct answer to each 
of the following questions. Score 6 
points each. Total, 30. 


1. Which country is the largest pro- 
ducer of peanuts? 


a. Argentina c. Holland 

b. United States dd. India 

2. Which state in the U. S. produces 
the most English walnuts? 

a. New York c. Ohio 

b. California d. Texas 

3. On what kind of trees do pifion 


nuts grow? 


a. plum trees 
b. peach trees 


c. pine trees 
d. pear trees 


4. Which nut tree has been disap- 
pearing because of a blight? 


a. Brazil nut c. 
. chestnut 


cashew nut 
d. pecan 


b 
5. Where are -peanuts found? 
a. 
b 


on trees c. on bushes 
. inthe ground d. in ponds 
My score 








1. What are Argen- 
tine cowboys called? 


2. Name the Big Four 
Foreign Ministers. 


3. NEWS OF THE WORLD 


Underline the correct answer to each 
of the following questions. Score 4 
points each, Total, 20. 


1. Where are the Big Four Foreign 
Ministers meeting? 


a. Rome 
b. Paris 


c. Moscow 
d. New York 


2. For what countries are the Min- 
isters planning treaties? 


a. Germany and Italy 
b.. Germany and Austria 
c. Russia and Finland 
d. U. S. and Japan 


8. For what two countries did Presi- 
dent Truman recently ask Congress to 
vote $400,000,000 aid? 


a. Great Britain and France 
b. Greece and Turkey 

c. China and Burma 

d. Mexico and Panama 


4. Which two nations are opposing 
the U. S. plan for atomic energy con- 
trol? 


a. Colombia and Brazil 

b. Greai Britain and Australia 
c. Russia and Poland 

d. France and the Netherlands 


5. In how many languages is the 
U. S. State Department broadcasting 
reports of the Big Four Foreign Min- 
isters meeting in Moscow? 


a. 5 c. 75. 
b. 15 d. 25 
My score 


4. PICTURE QUIZ 


Write your answer on the line pro- 
vided under each question. Score 5 
points for each. Total, 20. 


My score____ My total score 








3. What crop is 
stacked around a 
pole to dry after 
being pulled up? 


4. What is the date 
of Pan American Day 
this year? 
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Statement of the Ownership, Monagement, Circula- 
tion, Etc., Required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, as Amended by the Acts of March 
3, 1933, and July 2, 1946, of Junior Scholastic, 
published weekly at Dayton, Ohio for the year 1946. 
State of New York 

County of New York } ss. 

Before me, a notary in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared M. R. Robin- 
son, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Publisher of the 
Junior Scholastic Magazine and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management (and if 
a daily, weekly, semiweekly or triweekly newspaper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the 
Acts of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 (section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulation), printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager 
are: Publisher, M. R. Robinson, New York, N. Y.; 
Editor, Kenneth M. Gould, New York, N. Y.; Man- 
aging Editor, Jack K. Lippert, New York, N. Y.; Bus- 
iness Manager, Agnes M. Laurino, New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also im- 
mediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corpora- 
tion, the names and addresses of the individual 
owners must be given. If owned by a firm, com- 
pony, or other unincorporated concern, its name 
and address, as well as those of each individual 
member, must be given.) Scholastic Corporation, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Po. 
George H. Clapp, Sewickley, Pa.; Augustus K. 
Oliver, 1243 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa.; G. H. 
McCracken, 28 Rodney Road, Scarsdale, N. Y.; D. E. 
Layman, 150 East Hartsdale Ave., Hartsdale, N. Y.; 
Samvel Abrash, 79 Mountain Ave., New Rochelle, 
N. Y.; F. L. Robinson, 554 Fowler Ave., Pelham, 
N. Y.; M. R. Robinson, 220.E 42nd St, New York, 
N. Y.; S. C. Warden, 30 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (if there are none, so state): 
None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also thot the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
the twelve months preceding the date shown above 
is 353,732. M. R. Robinson, Publisher. Sworn to and 
subscribed before me this 4th day of March, 1947. 
Elizabeth N. Retta, Notary Public residing in Bronx 
County, Bronx County Clerk’s No. 40, New York 
County Clerk’s No. 331, Commission expires March 
30, 1947. . 





Prepared 
Youth: “There's a very important 
question I've been wanting to ask you 
for days and days.” 
Girl: “Go right ahead, I’ve had the 


answer ready for months and months.” 

Anna Angerdina 

Destrehan H. 8., Good Hope, La 

Under-sign-able 

Farmer: “Young man, what are you 
doing in my apple tree?” 

Young man: “The sign says Keep 

off the Grass.” 


dean Donley. Langeloth, Ps 












SEEING HISTORY THROUGH INDUSTRIAL ACHIEVEMENTS 


REFRIGERATION 


OSE OF ICE FOR PRESERVING FOOD 
HAS BEEN KNOWN TO MAN. FOR 
CENTURIES, BUT NOT WIDELY USED. 
LONDON IN THE 1600'S... 












By THE EARLY 1800'S NEW ENGLANDERS 
WERE CUTTING ICE FROM PONDS IN THE 
WINTER AND STORING IT IN THEIR CELLARS 
WITH FOOD. 
























ves, MOTHER, © 
THE COOL WATER FRO 
OUR SPRING RUNNING 
THROUGH THESE TROUGHS 
WILL KEEP OUR BUTTER 
AND CREAM FRESH. / 






























| [Vis FIRST SHIPMENT WAS A SUCCESS. — = = 
z ee aut x , ss 06 Sauciou, wieel 


ICE CREAM. oid YOU SAY IT’S CALLED? 4 


WE MAKE IT WITH 
ace FROM NEW 
LA 













| WANT TO SHIP ICE 
FROM OUR PONDS TO 
MARTINIQUE AND OTHER COUNTRIES 
WHERE THERE iS NO ICE. 
THIS 1S THE START OF A 
GREAT BUSINESS / 
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= —--( YOUR MIND. BUT YOU | 
i) CAN CHARTER MY SHIP 
| iF YOU'VE THE MONEY. 







EATING ICE CREAM IN 
NEW ORLEANS, 1821 














UDOR’S SHIPS CARRIED ICE TO MARTINIQUE, CUBA, NEW ORLEANS, THE EAST /n 1834, JACOB PERKINS OF MASSACHUSETTS 
EST INDIES, SOUTH AMERICA, SAN FRANCISCO, PERSIA, AND INDIA! PRODUCED A MACHINE WHICH WOULD MAKE ICE. 














_/ BRINE CIRCULATES 
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J FORMS ICE IN BOXES 
Xa FILLED WITH WATER. 
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EXPERIMENTS 
TUDOR FOUND 


THAT NEW s WE’LL BE ABLE TO MAKE 


53 a ? _SENGLAND PINE meee §='CE ALL YEAR ROUND. 
ip | ey SAWDUST PACK 


ED AROUND THE . 
ICE RETARDED | | OTHER INVENTORS AT HOME AND ABROAD MADE IM—- 
ITS MELTING | | PORTANT CONTRIBUTIONS TO MECHANICAL REFRIGERATION. 
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PEOPLE BOUGHT BIG CAKES OF ICE AND PUT THEM IN ICE BOXES 
IN THEIR KITCHENS, ICE BOXES KEPT FOOD FROM SPOILING 
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MPECHANICAL REFRIGERATION HELPED WIN WORLD WAR II 
BY PRESERVING FOOD SUPPLIES. REFRIGERATION UNITS 
WERE SENT WITH OUR TROOPS AL 














CAD ~ STYLE PODER 
1C—é BOX REFRIGERATOR 


Bul MECHANICAL REFRIGERATORS MAKING THEIR OWN 
ICE BECAME MORE POPULAR. THEY WERE FIRST INTRODUCED 
IN THE 1900'S, BECAME WIDELY USED AFTER 1925. 


Text by Pot Louber is Drawn by Charles P. Beck 


























What It Takes 


To Be a Good Teacher 


** g AM Session” of January 20 and 
J February 3 (Senior Scholastic, 
World Week, Practical English 
and Prep) was packed with letters from 
student readers who described “The 
Ideal Teacher.” The consensus of opin- 
ion was that he (or she) must be 
thoroughly familiar with the subject 
taught; be fair, impartial, and consid- 
erate, but use firm discipline in the 
classroom; be cheerful, friendly, and 
helpful with the students both in and 
out of the classroom; always be neatly 
dressed; have a sense of humor and 
enjoy a joke, even if it’s “on him”! 

In another effort to search out the 
qualities that make the good teacher, 
Dr. Paul Witty, professor of education 
at Northwestern University, with the 
cooperation of a radio station, obtained 
twelve thousand letters from school 
children in the elementary and second- 
ary grades, Excerpts from his findings, 
as published in the National Parent- 
Teacher, February, 1947, follow: 

At an early stage it became clear 
that twelve traits were named again 
and again, by the very young and by 
the «more mature. Here they are, ar- 
ranged according to frequency: 

A cooperative, democratic attitude 

Kindliness and consideration for the in- 
dividual 

Patience 

Wide interests 

Pleasing personal appearance and manner 

Fairness and impartiality 

Sense of humor 

Good disposition and consistent behavior 

Interest in pupils’ problems 

Flexibility 

Use of recognition and praise 

Unusual proficiency in teaching 

A cooperative, democratic attitude 
appeared most often. Expressions like 
the following came from the youngest 
group: “She (the teacher) believes 
everybody can do the work,” and “Miss 
X’s class is just like one big happy 
family. I am not afraid of school any 
more.” An older pupil stated, “Her 
room was filled with the golden sun- 
shine of equality.” A child in the old- 
est group wrote, “She approaches us as 
if she considers us intelligent.” Ap- 
preciation of the teacher's attitude was 
expressed by one pupil in these words: 
“Not only did she teach me the three 
R’s, but she equipped me with the 
ability of appreciating freedom and 
democracy and practicing American tol- 
erance which will be the only preven- 
tion of future wars when practiced by 
all the people of the world.” 


The presence of wide interests was 
illustrated by the following comments 
of children (1) “We do lots of differ- 
ent things, like making a garden or 
building a house.” (2) “He uses other 
books than textbooks, and takes us on 
trips. We read a lot.” (3) “Not only is 
Miss X a good teacher; she is that rare 
person, a well-rounded individual, with 
many facets to her personality, Her skill 
in athletics has endeared her to her 
pupils. Poetry must be second nature to 
her.” 

Flexibility was cited by some pupils 
in this fashion: (1) “She uses different 
ways to teach you to read.” (2) “When 
she found she was wrong she said so, 
and tried something else.” (3) “He let 
us find out about many things. He 
helped us, but we helped him too. 
That’s why I like science.” 

The use of recognition and praise is 
fundamental to all good teaching. Chil- 
dren’s appreciation of this trait was ex- 
pressed in such simple statements as 
“She made me know I could do the 
work” and “She praised you when you 
did things well.” One boy told of the 
encouragement all the pupils received: 
“School was just schoo] until fourth 
grade, but now it is so interesting I 
don’t want to miss a day. You would 
have to know Miss X to get what I 
mean.” 

Before us are the facts gleaned from 
twelve thousand frank, serious letters. 
Their significance is clear, is it not? The 
first responsibility of the teacher fs to 
provide a classroom atmosphere in 
which such gains are possible. In that 
classroom the mental health of the 
teacher is an important consideration. 

The teacher whose _ earnestness 
matches that of the children who wrote 
these letters will make an effort to 
maintain physical vitality; will cultivate 
friendships inside and outside the teach- 
ing profession; will strive to avoid 
needless frustration and irritation; will 
try to obtain highly satisfying experi- 
ences through creative expression; will 
participate in the social life of the 
community; and wil] take an active part 
in various professional organizations. 

One highly personal and especially 
difficult obstacle often blocks a teach- 
er’s effort to become a well-integrated 
personality, With all adults, personal 
adjustment depends largely upon the 
extent to which they can free them- 
selves from persistent infantile reactions 
and emotions. Far too many teachers 
hold an ideal of self that denies them 
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the normal satisfactions of every day 
life. 

Such a personality tends to alienate 
children and young people. The teacher 
should, therefore, seek to reshape ideals 
of self in accord with the requirements 
of a healthy life, asking, “What kind of 
personality do | represent in my rela- 
tions with children or youth? And what 
kind of personality do I wish to become 
in order to be of maximum help as a 
teacher and friend?” 

The classroom children love is one 
permeated by a spirit of friendliness, 
sympathetic concern, and genuine af- 
fection. Tasks assigned are challenging, 
and a sense of belonging to a group 
provides each pupil with the needed 
stimulus to learning. It is the privilege 
of school administrators to plan a 
changing, evolving curriculum through 
which children may express, enrich, 
and develop their varied interests in 
terms of their unique needs. That a 
new generation of happy, successful 
people might be developed by such an 
effort is suggested in the responses of 
the boys and girls who wrote about 
The Teacher Who Has Helped Me 
Most. 


News and 


Religious Book Week. The 5th annual 
Religious Book Week, sponsored by the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, will be observed nationally May 
4-11. It is held in May to mark the date 
when the Nazis threw to the flames 
these books which, either because of 
authorship or content, were repugnant 
to their philosophy. The project is de- 
signed to stimulate laymen to read 
books of spiritual value. The Religious 
Book List, a 36-page pamphlet, listing 
books for adults and children in four 
sections — Jewish, Protestant, Catholic, 
and Goodwill — is now available. Sin- 
gle copies may be secured without cost 
by writing to the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, N. Y. 16, N. Y. 

National and Family Income. The 
Bureau of Educational Services, 401 
Broadway, New York 13, announces a 
new program dealing with the “Evolu- 
tion of Our National and Family In- 
come.” The pragram is designed as a 
service to social studies teachers in con- 
nection with the study of economic 
geography, American history, and eco- 
nomics. Two chapters are now avail- 
able: “Contribution of Agriculture to 
Our National and Family Income” and 
“Contribution of Petroleum to Indus- 
try, Farm, and Home.” Teachers may 
secure these teaching aids on request. 
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Off the Press 


New Publications of Interest to Teachers 


Information Please Almanac 1947, edit- 
ed by John Kieran. Dewbleday, 1947. 
1014 pp. $2. 


The humanization of almanacs has 
taken a giant step forward with the pub- 
lication of Information Please. A basic 
reference book, suitable for secondary 
school students and adults, its contribu- 
tors include Elmer Davis, George Field- 
ing Eliot, Deems Taylor, Christopher 
Morley, William L. Laurence, Grant- 
land Rice, Arthur M. Schlesinger, and 
A. M. Schlesinger, Jr. 

The review of 1946 includes not only 
the news highlights, but articles by spe- 
cialists in the various fields, such as 
sports, drama, and radio. There is a 
great variety of materials which will 
serve authors, teachers, newspapermen, 
economists, lecturers, business men, or 
just plain readers of the daily news- 
papers. A special effort has been made 
to present facts entertainingly and with 
clarity. Statistical tables, for example, 
are interwoven with narrative text, 
charts, and maps. The print is readable, 
the organization logical, and the index 
exhaustive. Although the book is double 
the price of the World Almanac, it 
promises to take its place in the homes 
of people who cannot afford a large 
reference library. It is so well written 
that you will be tempted to browse in 
it for hours at a time. 


James Harvey Robinson — Teacher of 
History, by Luther V. Hendricks; 
Kings Crown Press, 1946. 120 pp., $2. 


Pupils in social studies classrooms 
should be grateful to James Harvey Rob- 
inson (1863-1936). At the turn of the 
century, he led a movement to reduce 
emphasis on political, diplomatic and 
military history. He successfully urged a 
“new history” in which greater atten- 
tion was to be given the social, cultural, 
and economic activities of man. Knowl- 
edge was to be selected, organized, and 
applied in the interest of social better- 
ment. Other social sciences, such as psy- 
chology, sociology, and anthropology 
were to be drawn upon for this purpose. 
Active in professional associations, Rob- 
inson carried over his ideas from the 
forum to the textbook field where two 
of his high school texts sold over a 
million copies each. 

Mr. Hendricks has confined this 
slender but heavily annotated mono- 
graph to the part played by the Col- 
umbia professor in “bringing about the 


twentieth century shift in the aims, 
content, and organization of the history 
offered in the colleges and secondary 
schools.” He has interviewed contem- 
poraries of Dr. Robinson who were in- 
timately associated with him in his 
projects. He has exhausted printed 
source material and available letters, the 
bulk of which he lists in-a bibliography. 
Like the subject of his study, Hendricks 
believes that dull history is not likely 
to be read. Accordingly, he has so or- 
ganized and written this critical study 
of a master of social science that it can 
be read with profit by teachers. 


Strengthening the Congress. A Progress 
Report, by Robert Heller. National 
Planning Association, 800 2lst St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 1946. 18 
pp., 25c. 


NPA in an independent, non-political, 
non-profit organization, established in 
1934. Its reports are approved by a 
board of trustees which includes such 
leaders of business, labor, and agricul- 
ture as Beardsley Ruml, Clinton S. 
Golden, and Donald R. Murphy. The 
present report gives the recommenda- 
tions of the Association for Moderniz- 
ing Congress. Its author, a Cleveland 
industrial engineer, has been working 
on the problem since 1944. Although 
passage of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946 has helped to advance 
Congress from the “horse and buggy” 
days of procedure, there is still much 
to be done. Specifically, the NPA urges 
the establishment of majority and mi- 
nority policy committees, additional 
help for members, elimination of Sen- 
ate filibustering, periods for questioning 
executive department heads, elimination 
of seniority rule for committee chair- 
manships, a further increase in salary, 
better retirement provisions, etc. 

The pamphlet is expertly organized 
with charts which make the analysis 
easy to grasp. It is a “must” for citizens 
who wish to help streamline Congress 
in the interest of better democratic gov- 
ernment. 


Vocational Guidance Manuals, pub- 
lished by Vocational Guidance Man- 
uals, Inc., 45 W. 45th St., N. Y. 19, 
N. Y., 1946-47. About 75 pp. each, 
$1. 

Three soft-covered books designed 
to help veterans and secondary school 
students in choosing a vocation are 
portunities in Finance, by Sam Shulsky; 





Opportunities in Travel, by Don Short; 
and Opportunities in Market Research, 
by John H. Platten, Jr. The authors have 
had practical experience in the field, 
and the books discuss aspects both fa- 
vorable and unfavorable, educational re- 
quirements, how to get started, salaries, 
advancement, and related fields. In ad- 
dition, the books are supplemented by 
bibliographies, glossaries, lists of ap- 
proved schools, trade papers, job 
sources, and other sources. 

Other titles in the expanding series 
include books on opportunities in fash- 
ion, interior decoration, export, acting, 
public relations, journalism, radio, free- 
lance writing, and architecture. 

Vocational guidance counselors and 
courses built around careers in indus- 
try will want to make full use of these 
clearly written and well-rounded texts. 
The many subheads and index make 
quick reference practicable. Their val- 
ue to secondary schools would have 
been enhanced if pictures, cartoons, and 
charts were included. 


How to Develop, Print and Enlarge Pic- 
tures, by Samuel Epstein and Wil- 
liam De Armand. Franklin Watts, 
Inc., 285 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, 
1947. 95 pp., $1.25. 

If you are tired of being just a pic- 
ture-taker who clicks the shutter and 
then leaves the rest of the work (and 
most of the fun) for someone else, this 
is the book for you. The directions are 
simple and all of them are illustfated 
with 210 photographs of everything 
from a negative to an enlarger. 





Pan American Day Materials 


“Cooperation — Keynote of the Amer- 
icas” is the slogan from Pan American 
Day and Pan American Week which be- 
gins this year on April 14. In an effort 
to increase understanding among the 
nations of the Americas, the Pan Amer- 
ican Union has made available the fol- 
lowing teaching materials: The Inter- 
American System, a popular presenta- 
tion of the story of the international 
organization of the 21 American Repub- 
lics, 36 pages, illustrated, 25c. Color- 
ful Poster, by a contemporary Cuban 
artist, 19 x 28 inches. It bears the 1947 
slogan. A limited number is available 
for bulletin boards. Manual for Students 
and Teachers, free. It contains a radio 
play, folk dances, geography quiz, etc. 
Selected List of Latin American Song 
Books and References for Guidance in 
Planning Fiestas. Program Suggestions, 
which contain ideas used successfully in 
Pan American Day programs; free. Cof- 
fee in the Americas. A series of illus- 
trated studies for elementary and high 
school students, free. (Pan American 
Union, Office of the Counselor, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.) 
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- GUIDE FOR LESSON PLAN 


Theme Article — Puerto Rico (pp. 4, 5, 6) 
AIMS 


1. To show how the American citizenship of Puerto Ric- 
ans differs from the American citizenship of dwellers on the 
United States mainland, and to examine the proposals made 
for changing the status of Puerto Rico. 

2. To learn something about the economy of Puerto Rico. 


PROCEDURE 
Your Future Voting Privileges 


1. Let us imagine that it is the year 19— (whenever you 
will be old enonugh to cast your first vote). 

2. Now let us ask all members of the class whose names 
fall within the A to M alphabetical grouping to be Puerto 
Rican American citizens and all the N to Z pupils to be 
, Continental citizens. 

3. Read the theme article and see whether Uncle Sam 
grants you all the same voting rights. So that you may be 
sure what voting privileges Continental citizens have, see 
that several copies of the Constitution of the United States 
are on hand for reference. In The American Citizens Hand- 
book (National Education Association, Washington, D. C.) 
you will find the text of the Constitution and a chapter on 
citizenship as well. 


American Citizens of Continental United States (N to Z) 


As a citizen of Continental United States, what part do 
you play in the choice of: 

1. Members of the United States House of Representa- 
tives? 

(See Constitution) Article 1, Section 2, Paragraph 1. 

2. Members of the U. S. Senate? 

Amendment 17. 

3. President of the United States? 

Article 2, Section 1, Paragraphs 1 and 2, and Amendment 
12. 

4. Ambassadors, and Judges of the Supreme Court? 

Article 2, Section 2, Paragraph 2. 

For information on your citizenship see Amendments 14, 
15, and 19. 


American Citizens of Puerto Rico (A to M) 

As an American citizen of Puerto Rico, what voice have 
you in choosing: 

1. Members of the U. S. House of Representatives? 


None. Puerto Ricans elect a commissioner to represent 
them in Washington. He may make suggestions in our 


House of Representatives but he cannot vote in the House. 

2. Members of U. S. Senate? 

None. 

3. President of the United States? 

Puerto Ricans cannot vote for the President of the U. S. 

4. Governor of Puerto Rico? 

The real governing power is in the hands of the Governor 
of. Puerto Rico. He is appointed by the President of the 
United States and approved by the U. S. Senate. The Gov- 
ernor can veto bills passed by the Puerto Rican legislature. 
If two-thirds of the members vote for the bills again, they 
can be passed over the Governor’s veto, but if the President 
of the United States then vetoes them, the bills are “killed.” 

When bills are passed by the Puerto Rican legislature and 
approved by the Governor, they become laws. But the U. S. 
Congress has the right to annul these laws. 

5. Puerto Rican House of Representatives and Puerto 
Rican Senate? 

Puerto Ricans elect the members of their House and 
Senate. 

Puerto Ricans may vote in the United States elections 
when they have lived on the mainland long enough to estab- 
lish residence here. But they cannot vote in U. S. elections 
while they are living in Puerto Rico. 


Your Present Voting Privileges 
The Student Council 

How do you take part in the decisions of your Student 
Council? 
Class Representative 

Is your class representative permitted to vote as well as 
to make suggestions in the meetings of the Student Council? 
Class Officers 

Do you enjoy the privilege of helping to choose your class 
President, Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer? 


DISCUSSION 


Will the pupils in the N to Z bracket tell us, now, 
whether as Continental American citizens they are enjoying 
greater voting privileges than are allowed their Puerto Rican 
American classmates in the A to M group? 

Will the pupils in the A to M group tell us why Puerto 
Ricans feel that they are now being governed by a master, 
rather than by their own consent? 


The Year 19—? 


Puerto Rico may have a different form of government by 
the time you are of voting age in the year 19—? Luis Munoz 
Marin, President of the Puerto Rican Senate, and President 
Truman agreed that the people of Puerto Rico should Se 
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given the right to decide what form of government they 
prefer and that the United States Congress should be will- 
ing to accept whichever choice the Puerto Ricans make? 
List on the board the choices presented by President 
Truman in his special message to Congress in October, 1945, 
The right of Puerto Ricans to elect their own Governor 
and to have more self-government. 
2. Statehood for Puerto Rico. 
3. Complete independence in “association with the U. S.” 
This means that Puerto Ricans would govern themselves, 
but would have the guidance of the U. S. in foreign affairs. 


The Year 1947 


A year-and-a-half has passed since the suggestions of 
Mr. Marin and President Truman were laid before our Con- 


gress. What progress does the year 1947 show in these mat- 
ters? 





’ 
cost of cotton gloves, handkerchiefs, socks, towels, dresses, 
shirts, etc. 2b 

5. Are the sharecroppers who grow cotton getting rich 
from the money we spend for cotton goods? 

6. People need cotton products; many regions of the 
earth are suited to the cultivation of cotton; weaving and 
spinning machines, the cotton gin, and the cotton picker, 
together with the labor of countless workers on farms and 
in mills, cooperate in supplying man’s needs. Why, then, 
are the cotton sharecroppers so poor and why are cotton 
goods’ scarce? 

7. Will the problem be solved by using more mechanical 
cotton pickers and thus throwing 800,000 families out of 
work on small cotton farms? 





American Achievements — The Cotton Gin (p. 10) 


Have ne A captions and dialogue of the picture series read 


Congress has neither discussed nor voted on the questi wy ud int nner described in the Teacher Edition of 
e irch 24, ~ b.. 


In February, 1947, several members of Congress were s 

to Puerto Rico for two weeks. They will tell the rest 
Congress what they learned about Puerto Rico and make 
suggestions for the island’s future. 


Economy of Puerto Rico Under U. S. Rule 


1. How long has the United States governed Puerto Rico? 
49 years. 

2. If Puerto Rico is chiefly an agricultural country and 
the principal crop is sugar, how can the 2,000,000 people 
living there get enough to eat, and how can they secure the 
other consumer goods they need? 

By importing food and materials. Puerto Rico is the sec- 
ond best customer of the United States in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

3. Why don’t Puerto Rican families try to raise a variety 
of crops, instead of so much sugar? 

For forty years, North American sugar corporations have 
owned plantations covering thousands of acres, although a 
law passed in 1900 said that no corporation could hold over 
500 acres of land in Puerto Rico. Since 1940, the Puerto 
Rican government has been putting the law into force and 
giving the land back to the people so they can farm it. 

4. If there is not enough land for everyone in Puerto 
Rico, even after the government has given the farms back 
to the people, how will some Puerto Ricans find jobs? 

(a) The government is trying to build up industry on 
the island. Some of the old industries are needle work, 
canning, sugar refining, rum and molasses making, pot- 
tery, woodwork. Products of the new industries include 
glass, shoes, ceramics, plastics, plywood, hard candy, 
chewing gum, nylon stockings, and cement. Most of these 
are made from Puerto Rico’s natural resources. 

(b) Many thousands of Puerto Ricans enter the United 
States every year. Most of them come to New York City. 


King Cotton (pp. 7, 8) 


Some kings have been tyrants. Let us examine the prob- 
lems connected with cotton and see-who is the real king in 
cotton’s reign — the sharecropper cotton farmer, the land- 
owner, the textile worker, the wholesale cotton buyer, the 
manufacturer of cotton goods, or the consumer. 

1. List on the board all our needs that are supplied by 
the cotton plant. 

2. Can you think of any people who need these cotton 
goods but who lack them? 

3. Jot down some of the figures on cotton-growing today, 
in the U. S. and in other parts of the world — acreage, num- 
ber of states and countries growing it, bales produced, etc. 

4. Are cotton goods cheap? Gather some facts on the 





QUICK QUIZ 


TEN QUESTIONS FOR A FIVE-MINUTE TEST 


1. Who is the present Governor of Puerto Rico? (Jesus 
T. Pinero) 
. What is the principal crop of Puerto Rico? (Sugar) 
. Are Puerto Ricans American citizens? (Yes) 
. What is the chief language of Puerto Rico? (Spanish) 
. When was the cotton gin invented? (1793) 
. After the Civil War, with the break-up of the planta- 
tion systeni, what system of farming developed? (Share- 
cropping or tenant-farming) 

7. What country is the world’s largest cotton-producer? 
(U. S.) 

8. What makes cotton seeds valuable to us? (Their oil is 
used in foods and in lubricating preparations. ) 

9. In what island nation has the U. S. acquired 99-year 
military bases? (Philippine Republic) 

10. From what nation does General MacArthur suggest 
that the Allies withdraw their troops? (Japan) 
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Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 19 
1. RICH PORT: 1-c; 2-b; 3-c; 4-a; 5-d;.6-b; 7: 8-c. 
2. BEFORE OR AFTER: 1-after; 2-before; $-before; 4- after; 5-after. 
3. PHILIPPINES FILL-IN: 1. 1954; 2:99; 3-Manuel Roxas; 
4-Philippines Trade. 
4. PICTURES TO CUES YOU: 1-About 70 miles or 360,000 feet; 2-A. 
U. S., B. appointed; 3. Eli Whitney. 


dete to News Word Puzzle, P. 16 

ACROSS: 1-apes; 5-hiss; 9-Tues.; 10-Ponce; 11-o'er; 12-Moscow; 13-Mr.; 
14-cotton; 15-tool; 17-N. C.; 18-Congo; 19-S. E.; 20-are; 21-Taft; 24-bin; 25- 
okra; 26-ace; 27-viand; 29-loss; 31-mute; 32-Serb; 34-A.E.C.; 37-neo; 38-for; 
39-D.P.; 40-N. Y. ‘ ’ 

DOWN: 1-atom; 2-Puerto Rico; 3-e’er; 4-S.S.; 5-host; 6-inconstant; 

7-sconce; 8-sew; 10-pot; 12- Molotov; 14-cog; 16-oneness; 18-cabal; 22- 
akimbo; 23-frau; 28-deaf; 30-send; 33- Rep.; 35-eon; 36-cry. 





IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 
April 14th 
Theme Article: Mexico. 








American Achievements: Bridges. ai 
Special features on transportation: “New Highways 
to link America’s Communities.” The American ug 


Achievements page on Bridges is Part One of the 
Story of Bridges. Part Two will appear in the April 
21st issue. 
April 21st 
Theme Article: Melanesia, Polynesia, Micronesia. 
Products of Our World: Cacao. 
Start of a special series of articles on the U. S. Con- 


Fa stitution. 
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